IlS               QUESTIONS OF PRECEDENCE
thoughts free me from the weight of a terrible boredom, or
overcome the sense of self-disgust from which I was suffering.
Then, I remembered the letter, and turned to it for distraction.
All I asked of it was to keep my mind off other things.
Even before I began to puzzle out the writing, which zig-
zagged across the paper from top to bottom like forked
lightning, I felt a pang of emotion when I saw the half-erased
date and heading: Septfons: I2th February, 190 ... I shut my eyes.
I tried to summon up a picture of two boys, Augustin and me,
as we had sat that year at evening prep, with the heat making
our chilblains itch. The mist on the window-panes made it
impossible for us to see anything outside except the wild
waving of a plane-tree in the cold darkness. I shall not transcribe
here even the more intelligible passages in the letter: every so
often the thread of thought is broken by ejaculations, by allu-
sions to incidents I know nothing of. What the poor man is
trying to do in it is to get a promise from Madame Etinger
that she will look after Augustin. No doubt, when he wrote,
he -was fully aware of that lady's idealistic attitude, for it is
only too apparent that he was terrified that she might turn a deaf
ear to his appeal. This I gathered from the endless and confused
arguments, many of which I have failed to follow. I had to
study the letter like a palimpsest in order to extract from it the
story which, when I had read it, touched me to the heart,
awoke in me a sense of remorse, a tardy feeling of shame, and,
at long last this paltry little determination to undo, as far as
possible, what I have done.
Augustin's father first describes to Madame Etinger the
long paved passage on to which, at Septfons, the cells of the
retreatants open, and where, he says, he has remained for a
long while, stunned and motionless after an interview with the
Prior. "When, seeking mercy, he had fallen exhausted at the